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TOMMASO SALVINI. 



The artist lives a double life — the interior life of spiritual 
experience and growth, and the exterior life of action and 
obvious fact The story of the former it is very difficult to 
tell. Its only real and trustworthy record, perhaps, is 
found in the deeds and achievements of the man. No 
enumeration of his efforts and trials can more than suggest 
the ordeals through which his spirit has passed, and under 
which his mind has developed. But his works lay bare 
the depths of his spirit, and mark the heights of his in- 
spiration, his sufferings and his victorious joy. If he be a 
poet, we shall find him in what he writes and not in his 
memoir. The real Byron, for example, is discovered in 
** Childe Harold," " Cain," " Manfred," and " Don Juan," 
and not in Moore's biography, or Guiccioli's "EecoUec- 
tions." If he be an actor, we shall find him in what he 
lives — ^in his intellectual stature and emotional altitude, as 
measured and revealed by his LeaVy. Othello, Hamlet and 
Macbeth, his Faust and Wallensieiny his Orestes, Edipus, and 
J&iuL For it is an error to suppose that the actor rises to 
these mountain peaks of human character and experience 
by force or by skill of mere imitative art He must be 
equal to them in soul, or he cannot attain to them ; and 
when he really takes on such great identities, and merges 
himself in their grandeur of existencCy action, or suffering, 
his whole nature becomes illuminated and his whole indi- 
viduality is disclosed. Actors, therefore, write their real 
history upon the minds and hearts of the generation in 
which they live; We may look to the appreciation in 



which they are held, for a sign of what they are — remem- 
bering that thi& appreciation, formed involuntarily as the 
days slip by, is compounded of various impressions, emo- 
tions, and estimates, ranging from the highe&t to the lowest 
order of intelligence^ though never passing outside the 
scope of the human heart. Vagueness and err9r will, of 
course, enter into this current appreciation — ^for mankind 
is never one in judgment, however often it may be one in 
feeling ; but, in the main, the CQmmon verdict is the truth. 
Garrick and Kean were great actors, alike to scholars and, 
peasants, though scholars and peasants might have differed 
very widely in analysis of the charm which both classes 
acknowledged. When, therefore, we find an actor honored 
by his countrymen and his associate artists — by the public 
and by the profession to which he is best known — and 
styled by them " The Prince of the Stage," we may 
properly infer that he is an extraordinary and remark- 
able man, in fact not less than in deed. Sach honors 
have been paid to the Italian tragedian, Salvini, and 
such a man, beyond all doubt, he is entitled to be 
considered. This part of his life, accordingly, may be 
inferred. He has been upon the stage for twenty-five 
years; and the unwritten part of his experience — which 
is the best part of it, and which cannot be written, 
save on the public mind and heart — ^is the fact that he has 
mounted to the highest rank in his profession, and in- 
scribed his name on the roll of actors that are illustrious in 
the history of the European theatre. Such a position and 
such a fame are not gained without conspicuous and ex- 
alted desert, in old and cultured communities, and amidst 
races of people essentially dramatic. The actor niust have 
done great deeds and must posses a great nature who is ad- 
mired and reverenced in the lands of Alfieri and Eistori, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, and whose name is a house- 
hold word with the Latin races of Europe, and with their 
descendants in South America. 
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Upon tlie outward facts in SALyiNi's career, it is, of 
course, possible to dwell in more detail and with more pre- 
cision ; and to the American theatrical public, which now 
makes acquaintance with the eminent tragedian, such a re- 
cital can hardly fail to be interesting and useful. 

ToMMASO S.ALVnsri was born at Milan, on the first of 
January^ 1833. His father, Giuseppe Salvini, was an actor, 
and his mother — whose maiden name was Gruglielmina 
Zocchi — was an actress, and together they led the wander- 
ing life of their profession. Their boy, however, was care- 
fully and tenderly nurtured. They sent him to one of the 
best schools in Flore^nce, and there he lived and studied till 
he was thirteen years old. While yet a school-boy, he 
evinced a taste for theatrical performances and an inherited 
talent for acting. There was a little theatre connected with 
the school, and in this he used to act, with his young com- 
panions, in Alfieri's "Timoleone" and Silvio Pellico's 
^^Ignia d'Asti." The precocious abilities that he then 
manifested could not, and did not, fail to attract the notice 
of his teachers wxd his parents. It was agreed that these 
were extraordinary manifestations in one so young, and it 
was finally determined to educate the boy for the staga 
His father, who had been a Profossor of Belles Lettres at 
Leghorn, and who possessed literary talent as well as cul- 
ture, now assumed the direction of his studies and the cul- 
tivation of his dramatic powers. The boy's progress was 
swift. A year later, when he was only 14, he was engaged 
in the theatre of. a well-known manager, Signor F. A, 
Bon, who assigned him to important parts, and who found 
him efficient in all of them. In the next year he became 
the pupil of the celebrated actor — also distinguished as a 
patriot — Grustavo Modena. This artist conceived, we are 
told, a great affection for him, and lavished upon him all 
the stores of his wisdom and experience. This training had 
its immediate fruits. In the engagements which he next 
obtained, the young Salvini elicited such j^raise as 



hitherto h^d only beea bestowed on actors of long-estab- 
lished reputation. No actor so young in years and culture 
had ever before successfully interpreted the characters 
which SalVINI now personated. Among them were David 
in the drama of "Saiil;" Carlo, in Alfieri's "II Filippo;" '] 

Nemours, in "Luigi XI. ;" Delavigne; Adelichi; Manzoni ; 
and Massimiliano — the latter in Schiller's " Wallenstein." 
His early days may thus be said to have been studious, 
brilliant, full of promise, and crowned with honorable 
achievement 

At the age of fifteen, Salvtni, whose mother had 
passed away some time before, was left an orphan by the 
death of his father — ^a bereavement that very sorely preyed 
upon his spirits. He was now alone in the world and was 
very poor. He remained, however, for another year under 
the care and tuition of Modena, when his training wSis pro- 
nounced complete, and when he received an engagement at 
the Eoyal Theatre of Naples. His success was brilliant 
and unequivocal; but it was found that grief for his 
father's death and at the separation from his beloved tutor, 
had impaired his health and plunged him into a condition 
of almost hopeless despondency ; and thereupon the phys- 
icians counselled him to resume the wandering life of which 
he had already gained some experience. Acting upon this 
advice, he engaged with Signor Luigi Domeniconi, for a 
tour of the chief cities of Italy, and this he made in the 
same company with Eistori, playing o oposite parts to that , 

great actress, and sharing with her the laurels of many a 
splendid representation. The troupe was known as the 
Eoman Company, for the reason that at certain fixed 
periods its able and esteemed director never failed to pre- 
sent it in the city of Eoma It was there in 1849, when 
the French invasion was in progress, and when the city was 
besieged by the forces of Napoleon, and defended by 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Salicetti, Saffi, Galletti, Martini, Mazare, ' 
and other kindred spirits — the staunch and practical advo- 
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artists of the country and the time — De Rosa/ De Neva, 
Sauchos, and others — with spontaneous admiration no less 
than noble generosity, hailed him as "the Teacher of 
Teachers." From King Louis of Portugal, at whose palace 
he was repeatedly entertained, he received the Order of St. 
lago, and a portrait of the monarch, inscribed with the 
words : " I wish you to remember with aflEection Don Louis." 
These tributes from royalty add no lustre to the achieve- 
ments of art and no grace to divinely given genius, but 
they serve to gild the laurels of popular applause and scho- 
lastic acceptance, and to beautify a triumphal progress more 
illustrious and honorable than that of any warrior or king. 
When Salvini — after playing once more at Madrid and 
Barcelona, and so taking farewell of the Spanish public — 
returned into Italy, he bore with him, it is said, such an 
accumulation of gifts, of all descriptions, — the spontaneous 
offerings of his admirers from the king to the student, — as 
completely filled a large room in his Florentine palace. In 
that palace, and in retirement from active professional labor, 
the tragedian passed a considerable period after his return 
from Spain ; and here, in 1870, the offer found him of an 
engagement to visit South America. He embarked at 
Genoa in April, 1871. 

Salvini's career in South America was limited to the 
three cities of Montevideo, Buenos Ayres and Rio de Ja- 
neiro. He sailed with a large theatrical company, under 
engagement to the principal manager in Buenos Ayres. 
The steamer was slow and the voyage was long. When at 
length the party reached Montevideo they learned that 
yellow fever had broken out in Buenos Ayres ; that the 
pestilence was epidemic ; that the inhabitants of the afflicted 
city were dying in great numbers and with frightful rapid- 
ity, and that no communication could be had with the 
town, in which their manager was shut up and bej^ond 
reach. For a while Salvini hesitated upon the question, 
whether to return to Europe or to land and take his chances. 
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At length he determined upon the latter expedient, and 
went ashore with his company at Montevideo. They were 
strangers in a strange land ; nobody had heard of them, 
and of course their disembarkment was a most obscure and 
commonplace event Far different, in a little while, was 
their retirement from the city into which they had entered 
in doubt and gloom, unknown and unnoticed. 

The Salis Theatre chanced to be disengaged, and Salvini 
hired it, and at once announced a series of dramatic re- 
presentations. The opening play was "La Morte Civile." 
The house was crowded, and the tragedian's success was 
immediate and electrical. A few days before people had 
been viewing his posters and asking whether Salvini was 
a tenor, a dancer, or an equestrian. Now they followed his 
footsteps, and saluted him in the street The lowliest found 
his manner kind and his dignity of the true breed — firm 
yet 'gentle, self-respecting yet, in all natural humility, re- 
specting others. The magnates of the place sought him 
out, feasted and honored him. In no long time he became 
the idol of the populaca Every performance that he gave 
was a triumph — with the concurrents of a crowded theatre, 
cheersj tears, flowers and costly gifts. The fancy of the 
people had been surprised, and its heart had been touched ; 
and when at last Salvini took leave of Montevideo, and 
set out for the now rescued and restored City of Buenos 
Ayres, he was escorted from the place with such marks of 
respect as a king indeed might command from his subjects, 
but only a man of sympathetic genius could win from the 
love of his fellow creatures. There were deputations of 
leading men. There were processions with banners and 
with bands of music. The entire population streamed into 
the highways. On the quay an address to Salvini was 
read from representatives of the Press, and a beautiful 
crown was placed upon his head. Local poets burst into 
song, and cele-brated him in odes. Speeches, replete with 
the most affectionate expressions, were delivered in his 
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honor. A small steamer, radiant with bunting, conveyed 
the tragedian and his companions to the Villa del Salto, in 
which they were to make their voyage ; and as it crossed 
the harbor all the vessels of war then lying in the port 
saluted it with dipping colors. And when, finally, the 
signal gun was fired, and the Villa del Salto forged ahead, 
there went up, from the shores and from the ships, such a 
shout as thundered all round the bay in a tumult of farewell 
greeting. 

Intelligence of these extraordinary demonstrations pre- 
ceded the actor to Buenos 'Ayres, and when he reached 
that city he found its play-going inhabitants in a flame of 
interested curiosity as to the hero of so many victories and 
the object of so much regard. • The place had been sorely 
scourged with disease, and depleted by death and incidental 
troubles. Nevertheless it was determined that ah actor so 
famous should have a reception commensurate with his 
rank and his repute. On the night of his arrival in Buenos 
Ayres, accordingly, Salvini, was entertained at a public 
banquet, where speeches and poems were recited, in greet- 
ings to the distinguished artist, and in testimony to the 
public interest in the stage, and the public homage for its 
great representatives. Salvini acted at the Colon Theatre, 
which was crowded every night ; and the verdict of Buenos 
Ayres was an unqualified endorsement of the judgment of 
Montevideo. The total receipts from one of his perform- 
ances — and that one of the most remunerative — Salvini 
gave to the poor of the city; whereupon the municipal 
authorities presented to him a gold medal, struck expressly 
for the occasion, to commemorate his benevolent deed and 
to mark the city's appreciation of this practical goodness. 

Prom Buenos AyreS Salvini journeyed to Eio Janeiro, 
where a kind welcome awaited him, and kindred successes 
ensued. The story of one city is the story of all. It would 
be monotonous to rehearse all the incidents of a perpetually 
recurring phase of experience. On the night of his benefit, 
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at Eio, the daughter of the Emperor of Brazil — acting as 
Eegent of the Empire, in the absence of her father, then 
traveling in Europe — invited Salvini to her box at the 
theatre, where hpr husband, Count D'Eu, presented him 
a costly diamond ring, in token of the royal favor and ad- 
miration. It is recorded, too, as an incident of his sojotirn 
in the Brazilian capital, that Salvini was entertained bj 
the Italian Society for Mutual Assistance, and that he gave 
a special performance for the benefit of this organization. 
It is also recorded that this artist — never ceasing to sym- 
pathize with the poor, the oppressed and the wretched — 
gave the total proceeds of one of his performances at Eio 
to the Government Fund for the Emancipation of the 
Slaves. When he left Eio he left a very gracious and fra- 
grant memory behind him, and many friends, as well as an 
established fame among the foremost actors of the aga 

On his return to Eome — ^to fulfil an engagement there 
which he had made prior to his embarkation for South 
America, — Salvini was notified by the Brazilian Ambas- 
isador at the Eoman Court, that the Emperor of Brazil, on 
his return to Eio, had conferred on him the Order of the 
Eose — with the paraphernalia of which he was duly in- 
vested. It is a very gorgeous affair, and its bestowal on 
the tragedian is another proof that kings are mindful of the 
rights and dignities of art, and are gracious and cheering to 
intellect and genius. It is now to be shown whether this 
favorite and guest of monarchs — who is, nevertheless, a 
true and staunch Eepublican — will find acceptance among 
the people of the United States. 

The portraits of Salvini present a man of dark, grave, 
-somewhat mournful, but pleasing countenance. He is 
forty years old, and in the prime .of his powers as well as 
the meridian of his fame. All accounts agree in describing 
him as a man of generous nature, simple' character and 
manners, devoted to his art, humble in mind, and honorable 
in principles and conduct. The general spirit of his acting 
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is passionate, with tlie fervor of the lands of the sun. Its 
special graces have been enumerated and dwelt upon by 
critics of many countries and tongues. His Othello has won 
the admiration of the English poet, Browning, and the 
American poet, Story : and Charlotte Cushman is accredited 
with the remark that he is " the greatest Othello the world 
has ever seen." He is the great illustrator of Alfieri 
among the classics of his own language, and of Shakspeare 
in ours. The Italians possess a good translation of 
Shakspeare, rendering more justice to the original than 
the translation in German, and much more than the 
translations in French. The Italian actor, therefore, comes 
close to the spirit of the poet as well as to the literal mean- 
ing. Salvini has attained eminence in his illustrations of 
Skakspeare, and these, if they fulfil the word of promise, 
cannot fail to win him the admiration of American play- 
goers. For the rest, there can be no doubt that he is a 
finished artist — that his art manner is fluent, and that his 
art forms are symmetrical. Not without these qualifications 
could he have gained the bright renown that has rendered 
his name illustrious. 

Salvini will make his first appearance in America at the 
New York Academy of Musicj on the 16th of September, in 
the character of Othello, He will be accompanied by a 
carefully chosen troupe of actors and actresses, and will 
bring with him a quantity of unique scenery to be employed 
in the setting of his pieces. It is not needful to bespeak 
from American hospitality a kind welcome to an eminent 
artist. For the rest — ^thgt must be left to his genius and 
his achievements. 
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The Judgment of an Amekican Poet. 

W. W. Story, the American poet, long a resident of Rome, in his 
Boba di JRonia/* thas speaks of the great Italian tragedian : 

Salyini, who is of the same school of acting as Modena,ha8 almost 
an equal genias. His 8aiU is a wonderful performance, worthy to stand 
by the Louis XL of ModenA. The mixture of rage and insanity in this 
tormented spirit — his trances when the facts of the world around him 
disappear before the terrible visions conjured up by his b^'ain — ^the sub- 
sequent intervals of painful weakness and senile sorrow — are expressed 
as only an actor of great imagination could express them. So, too, his 
Othello, in another way. is quite as remarkable. The tragedy moves on 
with an even and constantly accelerating pace from beginning to end. 
The quiet dignity of the first scenes, where he shows the gentle manli- 
ness of his love, and pleads his cause — the turbulent changes of passion 
when, stung by the poisonous insinuations of lago, he tortures himself 
by doubts, aftid writhes at last in the toils of jealousy and madness — the 
plaintive sorrow and pathos of his suffering*— the fierce savageness of his 
attack on Lago, when, in a moment of revulsion, he seizes him by the 
throat, and, flinging him to the ground, towers over him in a tempest of 
frightful rage— his cruel, bitter taunting of Deademona, when, wrought 
tipon by Lago, he believes her guilty — and the last fearf al scene before 
the njurder, where he bids her confess her sins and pray, are given with 
a gradation and power, compared with which all English representa- 
tions seem cold and artificial. Nothing is European in his emibodiment 
of Othello; it is the inflammatory passion of the East bursting forth like 
fire, and consuming a noble and tortured nature — ^it is the Moor himself, 
as Shakespeare drew him. 

" In the last interview with Deademona, Salvini is wonderful. Like a 
tiger weaving across his cage, he ranges to and fro along the furthest 
limits of the stage, now stealing away from her with long strides and 
avoiding her approaches, and now turning fiercely round upon her and 
rolling his black eyes, by turns agitated by irresolution, touched by 
tenderness, or goading himself into rage, until at last, like a storm, he 
seizes her and bears her away to her death. In all this Salvini never 
forgets that the Moor, though maddenec^ by jealousy, acts on a false 

notion of justice and not of revenge : 

* Oh I were damned beneath all depth in hell 
But that I did proceed upon jtwt grounds 
To this extremity.* 
'* After the deed has been accomplished, what can exceed the horror of 
his ghastly face as he looks out between the curtains he gathers about 
him when he hears Emilia's knock, or the anguish and remorse of that 
wild, terrible cry as he leans over her dead body, after he knows her in- 
nocence — or the savage rage of that sudden scream with which he leaps 
upon Lago f But this is the last outburst of passion. Henceforward to 
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the end nothing can be more imposing than Salyini's representation of 
the broken-hearted Moor. He resumes his original bearing. He is calm 
in his resolution and dignified in his despair. Nothing remains but 
death, and he will die as becomes his great nature. His last speech is 
grand, simple, and calm. After these words : 

' I took by the throat the circuiaoised dog 
And smote him—' 

he pauses, raises himself to his full height, and looks proudly round ; 
then hissing out * Thus,* he suddenly draws his curved knife across his 
throat, and falls backward dead.'* 



[Prom the Roman Times, Feb. 3, 1873.] 

Salvini as Othello. — Last Wednesday night, was performed at the 
Valle Theatre, the tragedy of " Othello," the performance being for the 
benefit of Signer Salvini. The house was crowded, every box in it was 
occupied, and in the grand tier as well as in the others the Americans 
were in a large majority. * * * Salvini*s interpretation of the 
Moor of Venice is a master-piece. * * * His changes from passion- 
ate anger to dissimulation are so rapid and so intensely concentrated 
that they are beyond any written description ; one must see and hear 
Salvini to appreciate him, and to appreciate him thoroughly, one must 
see him in Othello. 

The address to the senator- was well delivered, the elocution was re- 
fi^ed and well sustained throughout that most trying oration, and the 
action was by no means stagey. » 

During the whole of the play Salvini was true to hi« conception of 
Othello's character, as revealed in the letter he wrote to the Roman 
Times, from which this is a quotation : 

*' Othello loves Desdemona, and kills her because she is untrue to the 
laws of honor, and not for hate or jealousy ; — he gives satisfaction to 
honesty, which he believes soiled by the unhappy Desdem^ona. He does 
not inebriate himse.f with blood ; he weeps because lie is obliged to shed 
it, and is horror-struck by his crime. It is not his jealousy, it is not hate, 
it is not a ferocious impulse ; — it is the indignation of the honest man 
which impels the Moor to sacrifice his love, his adoration, his worship, 
for Desdemona. Othello is a hero ; he is a son of that chivalrous and 
civilized race which ruled over a great part of Europe, and left many 
vestiges of its culture ; and moreover, as he says, he descends from 
kings." 

In this spirit Salvini acted throughout, from the time logo insinuated 
that Desdemona had been faithless, down to the last scene. He was, 
however, capable of jealousy, and this was the more easily roused, be- 
cause he felt that in himself there was little that could compete with 
the gallant gentles of Venice. His face was black and his tongue was 
" little blessed with the soft phrase of peace." logo knew it, and for 

that reason. 

He plied him as his hellish spirit would 
With a false demon-tongue. 
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The translation, as performed on Wednesday, is excellent. In many 
places the translator has managed to keep pace 'with tlie original ; as 
for example where logo says, " Good name, in man or woman, dear, my 
lord, is the immediate treasure of their souls." This passage is very 
happily rendered, and so are many others. 

SAiiViNi's dresses in the character of OtheUo were very rich, and in strict 
accordance with the epoch represented in the tragedy. The best au- 
thority on the dresses and costumes of the sixteenth century is the book 
entitled "Abiti antichi e moderni," by Cesare Vtrcellio ; the designs 
therein sketched are supposed to be from the pencil of the author's 
brother, the celebrated Titian. 



[From t?ie Florence Correspondent of tJte N. T, Evening Post, July 19, '71.] 

On Saturday evening, June 8, Signor Tommaso Salvini appeared at 
the Teatro Principe Umberto — one of the very large theatres of the 
city — as OrosmanOy in Voltaire's great tragedy of ''Zaire." The build- 
ing was thronged to its utmost capacity:. The appearance of the 
" Prince of Italian actors " was the signal for a spontaneous outburst of 
enthusiasm. The ovation continued for several minutes, and ceased 
only to be renewed a hundred times before the termination of the tra- 
gedy. Signor Saltiki was called twelve times to the honors of the 
proscenium, amid unanimous and long- continued cheering. Not a few '* 

were repeatedly moved to tears. 

In the character of Orosmano, Soldan, or Sultan of Jerusalem, as in | 

that of Othello, the Moor of Venice, Signor Salvini'b potent creative \ 

genius is finely displayed. And indeed, between the two characters 
there are many points of resemblance. Orosmano murders Zaire in the ! 

belief that she is in love with one who eventually proves to be her * 1 

brother, and then kills himself in an agony of despair when the truth ' 

is made known to him. Signor Salvini'b interpretation last Saturday 
evening, while characterized by all the requisite force and energy, was 
distinguished for its subtlety and refinement and for its depth and deli- 
cacy of feeling. The points which seemed to produce the greatest im- 
pression upon the audience were when, his mind dominated by contend- 
ing emotions, he passed instantaneously from rage to tendernees, from 
doubt to certainty, from hope to despair. The greatness of this tragedy 
is enhanced a hundred fold under the quickening influence of his genius. 

L'Opinione Nazionale, after saying that this great tragedian, by the 
manifestations of his extraordinary genius, had caused the Italian name 
to be yet more honored and venerated in South America, concludes : — 

" We had last evening, rather than a representation of ' Zaire,' a fes- 
tival of Art — a lively, continued and enthusiastic ovation to Salvini." ' 



[From tJie Journal of Nice.'] 

" Why did not the Italian Dramatic Company begin its season with 

* La Morte Civile,' which it performed last night? It would then have 

drawn crowded houses in all its subsequent representations ; as one of 

the most important things to insure success in theatrical matters is to 
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begin well. Giacometti's drama is a master-piece. The action in it 
never languishes, for it hurries to its close with ai^ ever-increasing in- 
terest. Salvini obtained in it the highest possible success. He showed 
himself truly admirable. How beautiful is art when incarnated in a 
personality like that of Salvini! We confess we never found any 
% charm in the classic drama before. It was reserved for Salvini to re- 

veal to us its beauties, and convert us to a belief in its high merits. In 
the death scene he completely overpowered the feelings of the audi- 
ence. No man in the agonies of real death could, die in a more natural 
and impressive manner than Salvini did on the stage. The feeling 
through the audience was as deep and as painful as if the scene had 
been real. Rounds of, applause were bestowed on the actor. He was 
called and re- called before the audience many times. Never was there 
a triumph more complete or better deserved." 



[From " L' Europe Artiste" ParisJ] 

Salvini having made his first appearance in Paris as Orosmano, in 
Voltaire's " Zaire," and subsequently acted SazU and Othello, the cir- 
cumspect critic of L'Europe Artiste remarked as follows on the per- 
formances : 

" Salvini conceived and acted the character of Orosmano in a most 
original manner. His love scenes with Zaire were exquisitely fine and 
impressive. In the fifth act he gave a marvellous piece of acting, when 
after killing the woman he loved, he seemed to take fright at some 
unseen horror. It is easy to find fault with such effects, as unnatural or 
exaggerated, but only a great genius can invent them, and have the 
bol(ines8 to try them before an audience. 

" In Saul Salvini was sublime. He represents most admirably all 
the passions that tore the heart of the old, wretched king in the Bible, 
and, in the fifth act, when pursued by the shades x)f Samuel and Achim- 
eleck, his acting was truly superb. It was a complete victory over the 
feelings of the audience. 

" The character, however, in which his success was most complete is 
that of Othello. The great actor's powers gradually develop themselves, 
until they become gigantic at the third act. The audience is carried 
from that point to the end in a constant state of wild and delightful 
excitement. Some critics censure Salvini for killing himself by cutting 
his throat, instead of having recourse to the conventional self-stabbing 
of tragedy. But Salvini follows the practice of all the great English 
tragedians.' 



»> 



[FVom El DiaHo de Barcelona.] 
The part of Conrad, selected for Senor Salvini, may be called a marvel 
of truth in dramatic representation. The voice of the distinguished 
tragedian is sometiAies a little harsh, but that does not prevent his ren- 
dering the dialogue with the most beautiful, varied gradations of tone, 
nor running over the entire extensive scale from the most common 
thoughts to the struggles of the heart, and the terrible force of the most) 
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violent passion. In the theatre Senor SAiiVmi finds his proper element. 
Naturalness in declaip.ation, sobriety in gesticulations and movements' 
truth in the expression of the affections — these are his qualifications, 
and these, with others of less weight, indubitably place him in the 
category of the first actors of Europe. The scene of the second act in 
" La Morte Civile," — in which his elocution is a model of ease and mas- 
tery as regards the intoning of the voice — his talent is displayed by 
means of the most delicate details, in the portraiture of the anxiety and 
fatigue consequent on his attempt to escape from prison, and then the 
unbounded joy he experiences on finding himself in the open fields after 
fourteen years of weary imprisonment. What command of the stage, 
what control of his own emotion and faculties Sejior Salvini shows in 
the third and fourth acts 1 What pain is concentrated and displayed in 
the reconciliation with his wife BosaXie, in the fourth act ! But the stage 
resources of Salvini appear to be of a more relevant and finished dra- 
matic kind. The weakness of heart — that especially in the fourth act, 
which seems to lower the strong natural physique of the personage, 
ending by leading him to his death — is marvellous. The body no longer 
obeys the commands of the will ;. pain aiinihilates it, the features con- 
tract, the cheeks lower and appear sallow, whilst his eyes close after 
making a kind of revolution in their sockets ; all seems dead around 
him ; while the lips lose the color which before showed the terrible oon- 
vulsions of agony. In a word, such is the reality with which Salvini 
represents the last moments of the man, that the absence of animation 
on the surface compels the spectator to make an effort not to believe 
that in truth the person on the stage before him is really dead. Five or 
six times Senor Salvini was called forward to the proscenium to receive 
the applause of the audience. 



[Prom " Le Pays;* of Paris.] 
Saxyini has crowned his reputation by his impersonation. of Othello. 
He seemed, indeed, rather tame at first for excitable Frenchmen, but 
the powers of the wonderful Italian soon rose to their highest pitch, and 
from the beginning of the 3d act to the utterance of the last words the 
listeners were kept in wild and delightful excitement. He narrated, he 
declaimed, he doubted, he grieved, he loved, he wept, he cursed, he raved, 
he blasphemed, he strangled Desdemona, he stabbed lago, and at the 
la«t he killed himself, with such an art, such animation, such a fury, that 
criticism must perforce quit its cold sobriety and join the chorus of 
admiration. There may be doubters, — ^and where do these beings ever 
fail to appear ? But let them come to the point. Do we know of an 
actor better gifted by nature in mind and body than Salvini ? Is there 
one possessed of a finer and more impressive voice, of a more expressive 
face, of a readier capability to conceive emotions and communicate them 
to his hearers, than Salvini ? The immense audience that witnessed 
Salvini*s representation of Othello declared him supreme, inimitable, 
wonderful ; and, returning into Italy, he may say, with a better grace 
than some Roman Emperors of old who said it — ** I have conquered the 
GaulB." 
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{From " rEpoca," of Madrid,) 

We may w^ll consider Italy one of those lands favored by nature with 
great men who have distinguished themselves in all the sciences and 
arts. Valiant captains, profound philosophers, immortal poets, illus- 
trious painters, sculptors and architects, discoverers in physics, astron- 
omy and navigation, men who, in medicine and mathematics, have aided 
to solve the greatest problems, and in politics have legislated on so 
sound a basis, that it has been accepted as the foundation of all the 
nations of the earth. These are the sons of the country of Dante and 
Raphael, that land which has contributed so much to the advancement 
of civilization. The stage of to-day might have been devoid of actors of 
merit but for a division among the small states of that Peninsula, where 
a tyrannical oppression yielded to creative genius, and the people were 
relieved from the censorship of the sword by great and inspired authors. 

From the days of Alfieri and Goldoni, nothing appeared that was 
written with freedom of ideas. The writing of Nicolini, Giacometti and 
d'Aste, appearing before the period of political regeneration, had no 
relation with that period. 

A severe censorship was maintained at Milan and Venice by the 
Austrian authorities, who transmitted all original works to Vienna. In 
Turin the people had a little more freedom ; they obtained, in many 
instances, the approbation of the political and ecclesiastical censors. In 
Parma and Florence nothing appeared bearing the force of thought and 
breadth of view, neither in prose nor verse ; and Naples and Home sub- 
jected their patriotic authors to the tests of the Inquisition. 

From 1820 to 1846 — from the time of the first palpitations of liberty, in 
Italy — the theatre might be said to be dead to the passions of the drama 
and to national comedy. Translations from the French were the neces- 
sities of the day. But now a change began. Actors like Modena assem- 
bled a few young men, who, inspired by a true love of dramatic art, 
proposed to restore, in Italy, the grand school of perfect declamation, by 
which means the art might be freely unfolded to the people. 

Slavini was one of those young enthusiasts, and such was the revolu- 
tion wrought by him in the theatre, that Salyini was called the first 
great contemporaneous actor. His triumphs were incessant ; his fame 
was proclaimed from the Alps to Sicily ; and in company with Ristori, 
Sadowski and Cazzola he won unprecedented laurels,, in Sauly OtJiello, 
Armando y Paolo , and other dramas and tragedies that the censorship 
permitted to be performed. He crossed the frontier in 1856, and en- 
chanted the Parisians, to the great pride of his own country, by repro- 
ducing the styles of Moli^re and Voltaire. 

Possessing a noble figure, tall and herculean, a voice sympathetic and 
manly, an unexampled power of imitation, a pure and severe pronuncia- 
tion, a majestic and statue -like air, Salyini creates intense enthusiasm 
among the people, impressing and transporting them to the regions of 
truth and nature. 
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Mrs. Lauka Curtis "Bullard, writing from Florence, Italy, March 
1, 1871, gives this spirited pen-picture of Salvini, and of his distin- 
guished contemporary Kos^i : 

The Florentines are inveterate play-goers. There are no less than 
twelve theatres in this small city, and all of them are well supported. 

The theatres are not built like ours, but aside from the parquette, are 
arranged in a semicircle of boxes from floor to ceiling, varying from 
four to six rows of boxes, according to the size of the building. 

The Italian love for the stage has developed a good deal of histrionic 
genius in this country, and Ristori and Gtisi, though both were past 
their prime when they visited America, have given us some idea of the 
dramatic artists produced by the Italian school. 

Just now two of the greatest actors ever seen in Italy or any other 
country, Rossi and Salvini, are playing in Florence ; and it is another 
striking proof of the universality of Shakespeare's genius, that they are 
both impersonating those characters which the English bard has made 
immortal — Hamlet, Shylock and OtheUq. 

Crowds of people, night after night, made up of every nationality and 
of every variety of the human species, high and low, rich and poor, the 
cultivated and ignorant, are drawn together by one common impulse, 
and forget themselves, to become kin under the magic spell of that most 
glorious gift of God to man — genius ; he genius of the poet and the 
genius of the actor, his interpreter. 

Both Rossi and Salvini are handsome men ; both are tall, muscular 
and magnificently developed in figure; both are graceful, and both have 
voices whose every intonation is music ; but here all resemblance ceases 
between them. Rossi is the more impetuous and ardent — Salvini the 
more profound and dignified. Salvini is classic, Rossi modern in his 
spirit. Every gesture, every pose of Salvini is full of the simple grand- 
eur of the Greek plastic art, while Rossi, though equally graceful, is less 
statuesque. 

Salvini and Rachel belong to one school, and as she was the greatest 
actress the world has ever seen, so is he, perhaps, the greatest a^tor» 

Tliis is high praise, but it is sustained by high authorities. Robert 
Browning declares Salvini to be " the best living actor," and Charlotte 
Cushman pronounces him " the greatest Othello the world has ever seen." 

Rossi's conception of this part would, however, be the more acceptable 
to the American taste. He represents Othello as a Moor, with straight 
black hair, while Salvini makes him the negro pure and simple, with 
wooly hair, and in every measure is the African. 

Rossi presents Othello as the young barbaric chieftain, dressed in all 
the glitter and splendor of the savage taste. He is a young savage, as 
impetuous and tender in love as he is dashing and successful in war, 
and one is not shocked that Desdenwna finds her swarthy lover fascinat- 
ing. But Salvini is so grave. and dignified that one is at a loss to im-, 
agine how so self-contained a man should have ever forgot himself so 
far as to make a runaway match. 

Salvini's idea of Othello seepis to be that the in^uences of civilisation, 
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the refinements of life, have so hidden the barbaric tendencies of his 
nature, that neither he nor others were conscious that the 'savage ele- 
ment still slumbered there in all its force and power. When passion 
stirred him, his real character broke through all the superficial restraints 
of culture and education. The armor of his self-control shivered like 
glass, and left him in his native ferocity. 

Rossi's conception is the more natural and spontaneous ; Salvini's is 
the more intellectual and' subtle, and the result of closer study, and we 
may say, too, the nearer to that which Shakespeare paints, though the 
more repulsive and unlovely. Rossi is. perhaps, the better actor in the 
earlier part of the play, but when the drama moves on to the more pas- 
sionate portions of the tragedy, Salvini's greatness far transcends that 
of his brother artist. 

In the scene with lago, where Othello turns upon the tempter in that 
savage burst of pity, and bids him look to himself if he has »o proofs to 
oflfer of Desdemona's faithlessness, Salmni has never had an equal. 

In his passion the animal nature of the man has obtained the ascend- 
ency over the intellectual, and the ferocity of the brute is terrible in its 
violence and truth to nature. The savage, which has been disguised 
under the influence of civilization and culture, bursts its bounds, and 
with panther-like approaches he springs upon his victim as if his last 
hour had actually come. 

Those who have seen Rachel in Adrienne Lecouvreur, when she 
enters the chamber of her rival, can alone have any idea of Salvini's 
action of greatness in this scene. But this usurpation of the animal 
over the higher nature of man in moments of passion is almost too 
terrible for the spectator. In such moments one comes to understand 
the awful tragedies which history records as the deeds of mankind, and 
wakes to the shuddering consciousness of the possibilities of evil which 
lie dormant within our nature till some sudden stress of passion reveals 
us to ourselves and to the world, in a character of which we had never 
so much as dreamed before the fiery ordeal of temptation had tried us. 

In his passion Salvini is the animal, fiery, relentless, awful ; but Rossi 
is always the man, sorely tossed and tempted, and succumbing to the 
force of the trial, he is yet human in his passion, human in his stern 
revenge. Salvini is savage and brutal in his agony, in his passion, in 
his frenzy and in the sudden and awful burst of fury which seals the 
hapless victim's fate. 

No one who has ever seen Salvini when in that whirlwind of blind 
frenzy he seizes JDesdemona by the hair and bears her off behind. the 
curtain to her certain and awful death, can ever forget that dreadful 
moment, or the thrill that ran through his every nerve and made his 
heart for a moment stand still. 

For an instant that vast audience of at least three thousand spectators 
swayed with the same emotion — there was a hush, a pause of the same 
dreadful suspense and horror which would have held them spell -bound, 
had the scene been real, and then from that awakened multitude there 
came such a storm of applause as is unknown to our colder northern 
races. 



